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of the French people; avenge the people for twelve hundred years 
of crimes against their ancestors. 
| The people of Europe are being deceived about whft is happen- 
ing in our country; your discussions are misrepresengéd, but strong 
laws are not to be misrepresented, they penetrate f, reign countries 
with the suddenness of an inextinguishable flash of ight. 

Let Europe learn that you want no more upfortunates, and no 
more oppressors on French territory; let this xample bear fruit in 
the whole world; let it propagate the love of virtue and happiness. 
Happiness is a new idea in Europe. 










DECREE 


The National Convention, on th basis of the report of the 
Committee of Public Safety, decree: 

Article І. All the communes of/the Republic will prepare lists of 
the indigent patriots resident thgtein, with their names, ages, profes- 
sions, and the number and ges of their children. The district 
directories will send these 1156 to the Committee of Public Safety in 
the shortest possible time. 

П. When the Commitee of Public Safety has received these 
lists, it will make а repgrt on the means of indemnifying all these 
unfortunates from the/properties of the enemies of the revolution, 
according to the tabl¢ that the Committee of General Security will 
have presented to it/and which will be made public. 

III. Consequenyy, the Committee of General Security will give 
precise orders toAll the committees of surveillance of the Republic, 
so that, within A time limit that it will set for each district according 
to its remotefiess, these committees shall report to it respectively 
the names жа the conduct of all the prisoners since the first of 
May, 1789 It will do the same for those who will be detained later. 

IV. The Committee of General Security will add instructions to 
the present decree to facilitate its execution. 

Certified by the inspector. 
[Signed] MonNEL 
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42. May 7, 1794 (18 Floréal, An П): 
Robespierre’s Report on 
Religious and Moral Ideas 
and Republican Principles 





It would be difficult to choose between Robespierre’s report of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1794, on the Principles of Political Morality, and this report of 
May 7, 1794, on Religious and Moral Ideas and Republican Principles. 
They are the two most comprehensive statements of his principles, 
designed to be so, but at the same time both are like action photographs 
of political acts, caught and held forever in their juxtaposition of the 
loftiest principles with the coldest, most merciless attacks on his 
opponents. This latter aspect of the speeches cannot be overlooked, 
and it is perhaps misleading to omit chiefly passages of this kind, but 
both speeches are so lengthy that some omissions have been necessary. 
With this qualification, one may say that the principal ideas have been 
retained in this major document as in its predecessor. In the case of 
the present report of May 7, 1794, this form of о Баз Бееп 
somewhat more difficult but, it is hoped, just as effective. In addition to 
some—though by no means all—attacks on opponents, certain ран За 
in praise of martyrs of the revolution, and a number of historical refer- 
ences, have been omitted; the deletions have been indicated by dots in 
the text and, where a whole paragraph or more is affected, by extra 
spacing; whereas, to avoid confusion, the dots placed by Robespierre 
himself for rhetorical effects have been omitted. The source is the 
speech as printed by order of the Convention: Convention nationale. 
Rapport fait au nom du Comité de salut public, par Maximilien Robes- 
pierre, sur les rapports des idées religieuses et morales avec les principes 
républicains, et sur les fétes nationales. Séance du 18 floréal, Pan second 
de la République frangaise une et indivisible (Paris, s.d., 45 pp.). The 
pages translated are 1-7, 9, 11-12, 13-14, 15, 16-20, 21-31, 34, 35. 


CITIZENS, 

It is in prosperity that peoples, as well as individuals, should, in 
a manner of speaking, retire within themselves to listen, with 
passions stilled, to the voice of reason. The moment in which the 
clamor of our victories resounds throughout the world is therefore 
one in which the legislators of the French Republic should, with 
new solicitude, watch over themselves and their country, and 
strengthen the principles upon which its stability and its happiness 
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must depend. We come today to submit for your consideration 
profound truths which are essential to the welfare of mankind, and 
to propose to you measures which are their natural result. 

The moral world, far more than even the physical world, seems 
full of contrasts and enigmas. Nature tells us that man was born 
to be free, and the experience of centuries shows him to be a slave. 
His rights are written in his heart, and his humiliation in history. 
The human race reveres Cato, and bends beneath the yoke of 
Caesar. Posterity honors the virtue of Brutus but accepts it only in 
ancient history. The centuries and the earth are the legacy of crime 
and tyranny; liberty and virtue have had only a momentary exis- 
tence on a few points of the globe. Sparta shines like a flash of 
lightning across the enormous darkness. 

But do not say, O Brutus, that virtue is a phantom! And you, 
founders of the French Republic, take care not to despair of man- 
kind, or to doubt for one instant the success of your great enter- 
prise! 

The world has changed, it must change again. What is there in 


common between what is and what was? Civilized nations have . 


succeeded the wandering savages of the deserts; fertile harvests have 
taken the place of the ancient forests that once covered the globe. A 
world has appeared beyond the limits of the world; the inhabitants 
of the earth have added the seas to their immense domain. Man has 
conquered the very lightning and redirects its course. Compare the 
imperfect language of hieroglyphics with the miracles of printing, 
or the voyage of the Argonauts with that of La Pérouse; calculate 
the distance between the astronomical observations of the Asian 
Magi and the discoveries of Newton, or between the sketch traced 
by the hand of Dibutade, and the pictures of David. 

Everything has changed in the physical order; everything must 
change. in the moral and political order. Half the revolution of the 
world is already accomplished; the other half must be achieved. 

Man’s reason still resembles the globe he inhabits; half of it is 
plunged in darkness when the other is enlightened. The peoples of 
Europe have made astonishing progress in what are called arts and 
sciences, and they seem in ignorance of the first notions of public 
morality. They know everything except their rights and their 
duties. What is the origin of this mixture of genius and stupidity? 
The explanation is that to seek to become expert in the arts, we 
need only to follow our passions, whereas to defend our rights and 
respect those of others we must vanquish passions. There is still 
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another reason, which is that the kings who decide the destiny of 
the world fear neither great mathematicians, nor great painters, nor 
great poets, but dread stern philosophers and defenders of 
humanity. 

The human race, however, is in a state of violence which cannot 
last. Human reason has, for a long time, been marching against 
thrones, with slow steps and along roads that are winding but 
sure. Genius menaces despotism even when it seems to caress it; 
today despotism is scarcely guarded any longer except by habit 
and by terror, and above all by the support it receives from the 
league of the wealthy and of all the subaltern oppressors who shrink 
from the imposing character of the French revolution. 

The French people seem to have outdistanced by two thousand 
years the rest of the human race; one is tempted to consider the 
French as a different species in the midst of mankind. Europe is 
on its knees before the shadows of the tyrants whom we are 
punishing. 

In Europe a peasant, an artisan, is an animal tamed for the plea- 
sures of a noble; in France the nobles seek to transform themselves 
into peasants and artisans, and cannot even obtain that honor. 

Europe does not see how one can live without kings, without 
nobles; and we how one can live with them. 

Europe lavishes its blood to fasten the chains of mankind, and we 
shed ours to break them. . 


Yes, this delightful land which we inhabit, and which nature 
caresses with special affection, is made to be the domain of liberty 
and of happiness; this sensitive and proud people were indeed born 
for glory and for virtue. O my country! If fate had placed my 
birth in a distant and foreign region, I would have addressed to 
heaven unceasing wishes for your prosperity; I would have shed 
tears of sensibility at the recital of your struggles and your virtues; 
my attentive soul would have pursued with restless ardor all the 
events of your glorious revolution; I would have envied the destiny 
of your citizens; I would have envied that of your representatives. 
I am French, I am one of your representatives. O sublime people! 
Receive the sacrifice of my whole being: happy is he who 15 born 
in your midst! Still happier he who can die for your well-being! 

O you to whom your country has confided its interests and its 
power, what can you not achieve with it and for it! Yes, you can 
show the world the unprecedented spectacle of democracy estab- 
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lished in a vast empire. Those who, in the infancy of the public law, 
and on the breast of servitude, have babbled contrary maxims, did 
they foresee the prodigies that have been performed in the past 
year? Is what you still must do any more difficult than what you 
have done? Who are the statesmen who can serve you as teachers 
or models? Must you not do precisely the contrary of everything 
that has been done before you? The art of government has been 
until our day the art of deceiving and corrupting men: it must be 
nothing other than that of enlightening them and making them 
better. 

There are two kinds of egotism: one, base and cruel, which 
isolates a man from his fellows, which seeks an exclusive well-being 
purchased by the misery of others; the other kind, generous and 
beneficent, which blends our happiness with the happiness of all, 
which attaches our glory to that of our country. The first forms 
oppressors and tyrants; the second defenders of mankind. Let us 
follow its healthy impulse; let us cherish the repose purchased by 
glorious labors; let us not at all fear the death that crowns them, 
and we will consolidate the happiness of our country, and even our 
own. 

Vice and virtue shape the destiny of the earth; they are the two 
conflicting geniuses which dispute its empire. The sources of both 
are in the passions of men. According to the direction given to his 
passions, man lifts himself to the skies or plunges into a slimy abyss. 
Now the objective of all social institutions is to direct men toward 
justice, which is at once public happiness and private happiness. 

The only foundation of civil society is morality! All of the 
associations which are making war on us are based on crime: in the 
eyes of truth they are nothing but hordes of polished savages and 
disciplined brigands. To what, then, is this mysterious science of 
politics and legislation reduced? To inserting into the laws and into 
the administration the moral truths that have been relegated to the 
books of philosophers, and to applying to the conduct of peoples 
the everyday notions of probity which everyone is obliged to adopt 
for his private conduct; that is to say, to employ as much skill in 
forming the reign of justice as governments have hitherto employed 
in being unjust with impunity or urbanity. 

And so observe how much artifice kings and their accomplices 
have used to avoid the application of these principles, and to obscure 
every notion of right and wrong! How perfect was the good sense 
of that pirate who answered Alexander, “They call me a robber 
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because I have only one ship; and you, because you have a fleet, 
are called a conqueror!” With what effrontery they make laws 
against theft while they are invading the public fortune! Assassins 
are condemned in their name, and they assassinate millions of men 
by war and poverty. ... 


What conclusion should be drawn from what I have just said? 
That immorality is the basis of despotism, as virtue is the essence 
of the republic. 

The revolution, which tends to establish it, is simply the passage 
from the reign of crimes to that of justice; hence the unceasing 
efforts of the kings leagued against us, and of all the conspirators, 
to perpetuate among us the prejudices and vices of the monarchy. 

All who regretted the passing of the old regime, all who threw 
themselves into the career of the revolution only to effect a change 
of dynasty have labored from the beginning to check the progress 
of public morality. . . . 


They could not say to the people, the son of the tyrant, or 
another Bourbon, or one of the sons of King George would make 
you happy; but they said, You are miserable. They drew for the 
people the picture of the very famine which they themselves were 
seeking to bring about; they told them that ‘eggs and sugar were 
not abundant. They did not tell them that liberty was of some 
worth; that the humiliation of their oppressors and all the other 
effects of the revolution were not benefits to be scorned; that they 
were still in the heat of the battle; that only the ruin of their enemies 
could secure their happiness; but all this the people sensed. In short, 
they could not enslave the French people by force or by their own 
consent, and they tried to enchain them by means of subversion, 
revolt, and corruption of their morals. 

They raised immorality not merely into a system but into a 
religion. They attempted to extinguish all natural religious senti- 
ments by their example as well as by their precepts. In their hearts 
the wicked wished that not a single good man would be left on 
earth, so that they would never meet with a single accuser, and 
would be able to breathe in peace. They went in search of whatever 
serves as the support of morality in people’s minds and hearts, in 
order to eliminate it and stifle the invisible arbiter that nature has 
hidden there. . . . 
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What was the aim of those who, in the midst of the conspiracies 
which surrounded us, in the midst of the perplexities of such a war, 
at the very moment when the torches of civil discord were still 
smoking, suddenly attacked with violence all forms of religious 
worship and set themselves up as the fiery apostles of the void and 
the fanatical missionaries of atheism? What was the motive of that 
great operation plotted іп the darkness of night, without the knowl- 
edge of the National Convention, by priests, by foreigners, and by 
conspirators? . 


They were serving the cause of the kings leagued against us, of 
the kings who had themselves predicted these events and success- 
fully taken advantage of them to excite against us by manifestoes 
and public prayers the fanaticism of the peoples... . 


Consult only the good of the patrie and the interests of mankind. 
Every institution, every doctrine which consoles and which elevates 
souls should be welcomed; reject all those which tend to degrade 
and corrupt them. Reanimate, exalt all of the generous sentiments 
and all of the great moral ideas which your enemies have tried to 
destroy; draw together by the charm of friendship and the ties of 
virtue the men they have attempted to separate. Who, then, gave 
you the mission of announcing to the people that the Divinity does 
not exist, O you who are enamored of this arid doctrine but were 
never enamored of the patrie? What advantage do you find in 
persuading mankind that a blind force presides over their destiny 
and strikes crime and virtue at random, and that the soul is only a 
faint breath which is extinguished at the gates of the tomb? 

Will the idea of his nothingness inspire man with pure and more 
elevated sentiments than that of his immortality? Will it inspire 
more respect for his fellows and for himself, more devotion to his 
country, more audacity with which to resist tyranny, more con- 
tempt for death or for sensuality? You who regret a virtuous friend, 
you love to think that the noblest part of his being has escaped 
death! You who weep over the coffin of a son or of a wife, are 
you consoled by him who tells you that nothing remains of them 
but a vile dust? Unhappy victim expiring under the blows of an 
assassin, your last sigh is an appeal to eternal justice! Innocence 
on the scaffold makes the tyrant pale in his triumphal chariot: would 
virtue have this ascendancy if the tomb made equals of the oppressor 
and the oppressed? Wretched sophist! By what right do you come 
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to wrest the scepter of reason from the hands of innocence, to place 
it in the hands of crime, to cast a funereal veil over nature, to make 
misfortune despair, to make vice rejoice, to sadden virtue, to de- 
grade humanity? The more a man is endowed with sensibility and 
genius, the more he clings to ideas which reinforce his being and 
elevate his heart; and the doctrine of such men becomes that of 
the universe. Ah, how could those ideas not be truths? At least I 
cannot conceive how nature could have suggested to mankind 
fictions more useful than all the realities; and if the existence of God 
and the immortality of the soul were only dreams, they would still 
be the most sublime conceptions of the human mind. i 

I need not observe that there is no question here of attacking any 
particular philosophical opinion, or of denying that a given philoso- 
pher may be virtuous whatever his opinions, or even in spite of 
them by the strength of a happy disposition, ог a superior reason. It 
is a question here of considering atheism only in relation to the 
needs of the nation, and as linked to a system of conspiracy against 
the republic. 

For what do they matter to you, legislators, the various hypoth- 
eses by which certain philosophers explain the phenomena of 
nature? You may leave those subjects to the everlasting disputes in 
which they are involved: it is not as metaphysicians or theologians 
that you must envisage them. In the eyes of the legislator whatever 
is useful to the world, and good in practice, is truth. 

The idea of the Supreme Being and the immortality of the soul 
is a continual recall to justice; it is therefore social and republican. 
Nature has implanted in man the feelings of pleasure and pain, 
which oblige him to flee from physical objects that are harmful to 
him and to seek those which are suitable to his condition. The 
masterpiece of society would be to create in him, for questions of 
morals, a swift instinct which, without the tardy aid of reasoning, 
would impel him to do good and avoid evil; for the individual 
reason, led astray by the passions, is often merely a sophist who 
pleads their cause, and the rule of conduct prescribed by man can 
always be attacked by man’s self-love. Now, what produces or 
replaces this precious instinct, what makes up for the insufficiency 
of human authority, is the religious sentiment which imprints in 
people’s souls the idea of a sanction given to the precepts of 
morality by a power superior to man. And so I know of no legis- 
lator’s ever recommending national atheism; I know that even the 
wisest of them have been willing to blend a few fictions in with the 
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truth, either to strike the imaginations of ignorant peoples or to 
attach them more firmly to their institutions. Lycurgus and Solon 
had recourse to the authority of oracles; and Socrates himself, in 
order to impress truth upon the minds of his fellow citizens, thought 
it necessary to persuade them that he was inspired by a familiar 
genius. 

You will not conclude from all this, no doubt, that it is necessary 
to deceive men in order to instruct them, but only that you are 
happy to be living in a century and in a country whose enlighten- 
ment leaves you no other task to fulfill than that of recalling men to 
nature and to the truth. 

You will take care not to break the sacred tie that unites them 
to the author of their being. It is enough even that this opinion has 
prevailed among a people for its destruction to be dangerous. For, 
the motives to duty and the bases of morality being necessarily 
linked to this idea, to efface it is to make the people immoral. From 
the same principle it results that one must never attack an established 
mode of worship except with prudence and a certain delicacy, lest 
a sudden and violent change should appear to be an attack on 
morality, and even a dispensation from common honesty. What is 
more, he who can replace the Deity in the system of social life 
is in my eyes a prodigy of genius; he who without having replaced 
it only seeks to banish that idea from men’s minds seems to me a 
prodigy of stupidity or perversity. 

What had the conspirators substituted for that which they were 
destroying? Nothing except chaos, emptiness, and violence. They 
despised the people too much to take the trouble of persuading 
them; instead of enlightening them, they only wished to irritate, 
alarm, ог deprave them. . . . 


.. . It will be useful to glance at this period [immediately 
preceding our revolution] if only to explain more fully some of the 
phenomena which have since occurred. 

For a long time acute observers were able to perceive symptoms 
of the present revolution. Every important event tended toward it, 
even individual affairs of some importance became connected with 
political intrigues. Men of literary reputation, by virtue of their 
influence on public opinion, were beginning to have influence in 
public affairs. The most ambitious had formed a sort of coalition, 
which was increasing their importance; they appeared to be divided 
into two sects, one of which stupidly defended the clergy and 
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despotism. The more powerful and celebrated was that known as 
Encyclopedists. It included a few estimable men and a great number 
of ambitious charlatans. Several of its leaders had become important 
personages in the state: anyone ignorant of this sect’s influence and 
policies would have an incomplete idea of the prelude to our 
revolution. In political questions, they always fell short of doing 
justice to the rights of the people; in treating moral questions they 
went much further than the destruction of religious prejudices. 
Their coryphaei sometimes declaimed against despotism, and they 
were pensioned by despots; at one moment they wrote books against 
the court, and at another dedications to kings, treaties for courtiers, 
and madrigals for courtesans; they were proud in their writings and 
servile in the antechambers. This sect propagated with much zeal 
the opinion of materialism, which was the prevailing doctrine 
among the wellborn and the clever. To them we owe in great 
part this form of practical philosophy which, reducing egotism to a 
system, views human society as a contest of guile, success as the 
rule of right and wrong, honesty as a matter of taste or good 
manners, and the world as the patrimony of adroit swindlers. I have 
said that this sect and its imitators were ambitious; the commotions 
which announced a great change in the political order of things 
had been able to enlarge their views. It has been remarked that 
many among them had intimate connections with the House of 
Orléans; and the English constitution was, in their opinion, the 
masterpiece of politics and the лахипили of social well-being. 
Among those who, at the time of which I am speaking, were 
celebrated as literary men and philosophers, there was a man who 
by his nobleness of soul and greatness of character showed himself 
worthy of being the teacher of mankind. He attacked tyranny 
openly; he spoke with rapture of the Deity; his manly and dignified 
eloquence painted, in glowing colors, the charms of virtue and 
defended those consoling dogmas which reason supplies to support 
the human heart; the purity of his doctrine, drawn from nature and 
from a profound hatred of vice, as well as his invincible scorn for 
the intriguing sophists who usurped the name of philosophers, drew 
upon him the hatred and persecution of his rivals and of his false 
friends. Ah! If he had been a witness of this revolution whose 
precursor he was and which has placed him in the Panthéon, who 
can doubt that his generous soul would have embraced with trans- 
port the cause of justice and equality? But what have his cowardly 
adversaries done for this cause? They have opposed the revolution 
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from the moment they feared that it would raise the people above 
all private vanities; some have employed their talents to dilute 
republican principles and corrupt public opinion; they have prosti- 
tuted themselves to factions, and especially to the Orléans party; 
the others have taken refuge in a cowardly neutrality. In general 
the men of letters have dishonored themselves in the course of this 
revolution; and, to the eternal shame of the talented, the reason of 
the people has by itself borne the whole burden. 

Vain and trivial men, blush, if it is possible. The prodigies which 
have immortalized this period of human history have been per- 
formed without you and in spite of you; good sense without 
intrigue and genius without education have carried France to this 
degree of elevation which terrifies your meanness and confounds 
your nothingness. This artisan has shown himself proficient in 
knowledge of the Rights of Man, while that maker of books, half 
republican in 1788, stupidly defended the cause of kings in 1793. 
This peasant was shedding the light of philosophy in the country- 
side when the academician Condorcet—formerly a great geometri- 
cian, so they say, in the opinion of men of letters, and a great man 
of letters in the opinion of geometricians, since a timid conspirator, 
despised by all parties—was laboring continually to obscure it by 
the profusion of his perfidious and mercenary rhapsodies. 

You have no doubt been struck with the tenderness with which 
so many men who have betrayed their country have embraced the 
sinister opinions which I now combat. . . . What is the origin of 
this singular agreement of principles among so many men who 
appeared to be divided? Must it be attributed merely to the care 
taken by the deserters of the cause of the people to hide their 
treachery behind pretended zeal against what they called religious 
prejudices, as if they wished to compensate for their indulgence 
toward aristocracy and tyranny by declaring war against the Deity? 

No, the conduct of those artful personages was no doubt 
connected with more profound political views; they sensed that to 
destroy liberty it was necessary to favor by all means whatever 
tended to justify egotism, to dry up the heart, and to efface the 
idea of that sublime morality which is the only rule by which the 
public reason judges the defenders and the enemies of humanity. 
They joyfully embraced a system which, confounding the destinies 
of the good and the wicked, leaves no other distinction between 
them than the precarious favors of fortune, and no other arbiter 
than the right of the strongest and the most cunning. 
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You wish to attain a much different objective; you will therefore 
follow'a contrary policy. But is there no danger of reawakening 
fanaticism and giving an advantage to the aristocracy? No, if we 
adopt the measures which wisdom dictates, it will be easy for us 
to avoid this danger. 

Enemies of the people, whoever you may be, the National 
Convention will never favor your perversity. Aristocrats, whatever 
specious appearance you may wish to hide behind today, in vain 
would you seek, in the name of our censure against the authors 
of a criminal plot, to accuse sincere patriots who could only have 
been led into indiscretions by their hatred of fanaticism. You do 
not have the right to accuse; and national justice, in the midst of 
these storms excited by factions, knows how to distinguish errors 
from conspiracy. It will seize with a sure hand all the perverse 
intriguers and will not strike a single man of worth. 

Fanatics, expect nothing from us! To recall men to the pure cult 
of the Supreme Being is to strike a mortal blow at fanaticism. All 
fictions disappear before truth and all follies vanish before reason. 
Without constraint, without persecution, all sects should blend of 
their own accord in the universal religion of nature. We will 
therefore advise you to maintain the principles that you have 
hitherto manifested. Let religious liberty be respected, for this is the 
triumph of reason; but let it not disturb public order, and let it in 
no way become a means of conspiracy. If counterrevolutionary 
malignity hides behind this pretext, repress it; and place your 
confidence, besides, in the power of principles, and in the very force 
of circumstances. 

Ambitious priests, do not expect, then, that our labors tend to 
re-establish your empire; such an enterprise would even be beyond 
our power. You are your own assassins, and men do not come back 
to life morally any more than they do physically. 

And besides, what is there in common between priests and God? 
Priests are to morality what charlatans are to medicine. How 
different is the God of nature from the God of priests! Nothing 
so nearly resembles atheism as the religions they have constructed. 
By misrepresenting the Supreme Being they have, insofar as it was 
in their power to do so, annihilated Him, they have made of Him 
sometimes a ball of fire, sometimes an ox, sometimes a tree, some- 
times a man, sometimes a king. The priests have created God after 
their own image: they have made Him jealous, capricious, greedy, 
cruel, and implacable. They have treated Him as the mayors of the 
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palace once treated the descendants of Clovis in order to reign 
in his name and put themselves in his place. They have relegated 
Him to the heavens as to a palace, and have only called Him down 
upon earth to demand for their benefit tithes, riches, honors, 
pleasures, and power. The true high priest of the Supreme Being is 
nature; his temple the universe; his cult virtue; his festivals the joy 
of a great people assembled under his eyes to tighten the gentle 
bonds of universal fraternity, and to present Him the homage of 
pure and feeling hearts. 

Priests, by what title have you proved your mission? Have you 
been more just, more modest, more the friends of truth than other 
men? Have you cherished equality, defended the rights of peoples, 
abhorred despotism, and thrown down tyranny? It is you who have 
said to kings: You are the images of God on earth; from Him alone 
you derive your power. And the kings have answered you: Yes, 
you are truly the messengers of God; let us unite to divide the spoils 
and the adoration of mortals. The scepter and the miter have con- 
spired to dishonor heaven and to usurp the earth. 

Let us leave the priests and return to the Divinity. Let us attach 
morality to eternal and sacred foundations; let us inspire in man that 
religious respect for man, that deep sentiment of his duties, which is 
the only guarantee of social well-being; let us nourish it by all our 
institutions; let public education be, above all, directed toward this 
епі. You will without doubt impress on it а lofty character, 
analogous to the nature of our government and to the sublimity of 
the destinies of the republic. You will feel the necessity of rendering 
education general and equal for all the French. It is no longer a 
question of forming gentlemen but citizens: the patrie alone has the 
right of rearing its children, it cannot confide this trust to the pride 
of families or to the prejudices of individuals, which provide eternal 
nourishment to aristocracy and to a domestic federalism that 
contracts souls by isolating them and destroys, together with 
equality, all the foundations of the social order. But this great 
object is foreign to the present discussion. 

There is, however, one kind of institution which must be con- 
sidered as an essential part of public education, and which neces- 
sarily belongs to the subject of this report: I wish to speak about 
national festivals. 

Assemble men together and you will make them better; for men 
assembled together will seek to please each other, and thus will 
only be able to please each other by those qualities which make them 
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estimable. Give a great moral and political motive to their meeting 
and the love of what is right will enter their hearts along with the 
sentiment of pleasure; for men do not meet together without 
pleasure. 

Man is the greatest object that exists in nature; and the most 
magnificent of all spectacles is that of a great people assembled. One 
never speaks without enthusiasm of the national festivals of Greece, 
yet they had scarcely any other purpose than games that displayed 
the strength and agility of the body—or, at most, the talents of 
poets and orators. But Greece was there; there was a spectacle 
greater than the games: it was the spectators themselves; it was the 
people who had vanquished Asia, whom republican virtues had 
sometimes elevated above ordinary humanity; the great men were to 
be seen who had saved and glorified their patrie: fathers showed 
their sons Miltiades, Aristides, Epaminondas, Timoleon, whose 
presence alone was a living lesson of magnanimity, justice, and 
patriotism. 

How easy it would be for the French people to give to such 
assemblies a broader objective and greater significance. A system of 
well-organized national festivals would be at once the most gentle 
of fraternal ties and the most powerful means of regeneration. 

Institute general and most solemn festivals for the whole republic, 
institute particular and local festivals which аге days of rest and 
which replace those that circumstances have destroyed. 

Let all of them tend to awaken those generous sentiments which 
are the charm and ornament of human life, and induce enthusiasm 
for liberty, the love of country, and respect for the laws. Let the 
memory of tyrants and traitors be here consigned to execration; 
let that of the heroes of liberty and the benefactors of mankind 
here receive the just tribute of public gratitude; let the festivals 
draw their interest, and even their names, from the immortal 
events of our revolution, and from the objects most sacred and most 
dear to the hearts of men; let them be embellished and distinguished 
by emblems analogous to their immediate aims. Let us invite to our 
festivals both nature and all the virtues; let all of them be celebrated 
under the auspices of the Supreme Being; let them Бе so conse- 
crated; let them be opened and closed with homage to his power 
and goodness. 

You will lend your sacred name to one of our most glorious 
festivals, O daughter of nature, mother of happiness and glory, only 
lawful sovereign of the world, dethroned by crime, you to whom 
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the French people have restored your empire, and who give them 
in return a patrie and morals, august Liberty! You will share our 
sacrifices with your immortal companion, gentle and holy Equality. 
We will have a festival to Humanity, Humanity debased and 
trampled upon by the enemies of the French Republic. It will be 
an illustrious day when we celebrate the festival of the human 
race, that fraternal and sacred banquet to which, crowned by 
victory, the French people will invite the immense family whose 
honor and imprescriptible rights they alone defend. We will also 
celebrate all the great men of every age and every country who 
have freed their patrie from the yoke of tyrants and who by wise 
laws have founded liberty. You will not be forgotten, illustrious 
martyrs of the French Republic! You will not be forgotten, heroes 
who died for its cause! Who could forget the heroes of my 
country? France owes them liberty, and the universe will owe them 
its liberty. . . . 


Misfortune to him who seeks to extinguish this sublime enthu- 
siasm, and to stifle, by destructive doctrines, that moral instinct of 
the people which is the basis of all great actions! It is your duty, 
representatives of the people, to secure the triumph of those truths 
which we have been developing. . . . 
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43. June 24, 1795: 
Boissy d’ Anglas on A New Constitution 


It is not so much Frangois/Antoine Boissy d’Anglas who matters in 
the presentation of the fol/owing document, although he presented it 
to the Convention, speaking for the Committee of Eleven that prepared 
the Constitution of the Yar Ш (1795). Boissy d’Anglas was one of the 
leaders of the Thermidorian Convention and of the Council of Five 
Hundred in the early /уеагѕ of the Directory; it had, indeed, been he 
who was poe oyer the Convention on 1 Prairial, An Ш (May 20, 
1795), to be faced with a bloody head on a pike during the last insurrec- 
tion of the sans-cufottes. It was he who was chosen by the committee 
to make the presegtation of the constitution on June 23, 1795, an event 
which led to a month of discussion before the constitution was passed 
without all of yhe committee’s recommendations in it. What is im- 
portant in the following document is not any description of particular 
clauses; the cofnmentary that Boissy d’Anglas delivered is 63 pages long 
without a lisfing of the clauses of the constitution. It is the fact that 
this documeAt expresses the point of view of the majority of the Com- 
mittee of Fleven that makes it important: one may say very important, 
for the Committee was expressing very: well the current mood and 
hopes and ideas of the Thermidorian Convention and its explanation of 
why, haying tolerated the Terror and accepted the Jacobin Constitution 
of 1793/ it was embarking on a new course. What follows is a selection 
of eight passages from the speech, separated from each other by extra 
spacing, and chosen with an eye to their expression of the Committee’s 
attitude concerning where they were in the revolution, and the main 
lines, as well, of their political and social philosophy. The document is 
Discours préliminaire au projet de constitution pour la République 


